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ABSTRACT • ' - ■• 

■ ; Successful reading practices and programs for 

culturally disadvantaged children are discussed by five authoriti es 
in the field. The first section, written by Gertrude Whipple, defines 
the kinds of pupils considered to be culturally disadvantaged, tells 
need a special program, and outlines the type, of program 
^ „ Three sections deal with suitable classroom activities and 
materials for these children. The primary section is written 
Patricia Eastland, Detroit Public Schools; the middle gradfes 
by Leonore Wiirthlin, Cincinnati Public Schools; and the secondary ! 
schools section by Gertrude L. Downing, Queens College. The last \ 
section, by Millard Black and Gertrude Whipple, describes 10 reading 
programs, some that are schoolwide and others that are -j 
school-system-wide. Some of the programs are operated by the' public 
schools and others by private groups such as churches* References are 
included. (This document previously announced as ED 02'* 532.) 
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Chapter 1 



Detroit Public Schools 



idcvdopjaffi^dc^^ 
hncha^o^^^ 

^^jircnfAipp-ou^^^^ 

join ;t^cii^ik^^(|t^^^^ S ^ vfl z 



found mfsu^^ 

of|^^d^- a^^^ 

duldi^idbn^^ 
;iiom«;r0^ 

^ Ehj^calfhandic^ 
^ittejit^lSar^^ 

stiff cr,^froS^Acy(^j^^^ 

Ticy arc m^^^ subject to mate 



These chfldrcn arc seriously retarded in language development 
The language they hear at home is often a special dialect different 
from standard English.^e cha*^ 

homes are bilingual but their Spanish is just as inadequate as their 



c^hiUrai :wiA^ 
thw ideas. 'ITicy^ arcri^^ cdhnedted cUscoui^^^ 

they enter first grade because they have mainly heard imperative 
and partial sentences at home. They use incorrect word forms and 

inS^^ 

languajge deficiency, in tiim, dwarfs their power to think, reflect, 

acquiring the concepts needed in school. Most of their parents are 

u^<?g^^irc^^ 

sSd^§u:tip^^ 
alite^^cm^^^^ 

indi^dU^^;^^^^^ 



Children Without? 

i^^^^^g^tttt^l^ml hisu^ 

^riqu^y^awa^^^ 

tx)mpcii^tg;ifpri5w U 

difliiyThis(;cam 

Sf^qfic^ny^^^a^^ 
JWhm^di^vantaged^it^^ of W 

'or more childi^ thejdassropmii l^^^ little indi- 

\^dual:atUmtion;^Be^^ 
iter a|^MMii| 



;eric] 



jntcUigoicx is average or above average. - : v 

iij^ exact^^^^^^ adjectives, ni6r« 

adverbs, aiid a more complex acntencc^ 
sloW Jn und^rstandirig^explsmati^^^^^ and dircctibhs. i^^ 
cannotj keep up wiA what 

f pro^^^ Icarnin 
v^^^ci^c^erw^^ 

^'^nngl^cgg^^^ 
VfS^^H^^Lregj^be?^^ 

^.M^^ejcMdjt^^^ 
^ea(Sii^^ 
stegm^keSanw^^^ 

^^dc^^ t^^ 

l^aayce^fprJp^^ 

glagcdjiinS^^ 

p>C^hyMiics^f>re^ 
^ithicdiatip^ 

^^^^tdi upH5^ 
ij^athcmatics-L^^^ 
qannot 
if^such^a s^^^ 
ib6^aggr^ive^3PM3^W 

lasJikdy to^^ grows|fcaHul:a5id^^^^ 
drops- out bfi^^hool, gets J^^^ 

vxilildren^;Thch^ A is ^•epcat«!d*^yH=^^£^^^ ^ ^^^^ }- 

such tiagedies;.A^diild^^^ 
his physical and cn^^^ 
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chadrcn have adcquatc ph)^^ 
with psyxbolpgic^ 

A chad;^nnpt sucooed in s^^^ how-to >ca(j[. 

He mus^>gct:a goodjs^^^^^^ 

he wiU continue to need c^^ heLhas overcome 

his cultural vhandicaps^^^T^ 

reading progfai^ . ^ 



• What Is a Good Reading Program for Children Without? 

^^g^Srcadm^^ 

rwxiveispcd^^^^^ 
kmdgrg^cn^^^^^ 
iindcr^^ 

iniplicatipns^^ i^^^^^^^i^^^ ^^^^^^^^r^^^^ : -j^ 

^A^W^^-ba^(^d^^^^ 
I>royidd^tte^ 
l:--^cn^[>^e^di^y^^ 
^^^amd^i^igji^fi^^ 

a/ J^w:f^:chUdr^^^ 
sr i^y^thc kiifderg^^^ 

fn)m|^:^i^:ag<^^ 
; ^>f?^cEg^^jtip^ te^^^^^ 

- r^rc^u^^ ~\ 

%|jfel|Qllp^ meApds fprOcMldrcn^^ 
-'\ fi^-* g^^c piv^te 

ach(evcme^f,i!ol^i^ 
^ : inVcjytori^jiqfi^ 

c. Assign tfecj^ild jto al^^ 

- who -un^^ 

Jifc jbf^thexhad«?IH 
s^jr wiitfr^thc; sMnt t^^^ 
« V mcdianicsfofScading;^ .^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ 

ExamincT^^ 
undci^jtandihisilang^ 
and^hfe fed 

tipn^prbg^^^^^ -Jr^^St^:;^^ 
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rnMy objective dc^^ oj p^^^ation as he can obtain but 

reaUzWtHcir lin^^^^ out 

fife.prby^^^ assesses 

tetfi JJic wnttcn indicate the 

dSld's cffcctivcn T v ^ 
Sect ayaaablc prof ^ 

the childVnceds ah^^ spccisfi treatment Kc niay 

n^; ^ V < ^ i_- : i 

^Ehy^cia^ ilfiuc^^nd^sc^ia^^ 
F^raonaJ^K?^ T =^ ^^^^£^^^^^^ 

^/ Pg^fgU^dtiyiti^^^ 
- %^ctcd pfeth^^^ 
(^h^ist^^^ 
tp da]g eh^^^ 
gccdito^ 
^akVcvciy^ 
pjiykpr^ 
ny^rHni^dx)^^ 
dttfejtof^^^^ 

^ni^uragcxthejp^^ : : 

pc^elppg^jl 

y^U^rigei^ d^^^ resi^cctgfdfe^d^^^^^ 
d3i^at(M;^inc^^ 
^Prc«ihbtc>tfe5^mid^ 
mid^rwsSdin^^^^^^ 

iWhfelcelUpridjerp^^^ ^ ; 

Hclppypils>t<) s^^^ 
andVar^^al^ tte^mfej^^ 
^ ^u^mstSn^h^ adiie^d^^^ v^" ^ - ^ 

hi Encourage tl^^ 
' ^ i™rc^istanf£aS 

L of goal-attainment/; 1 i^^^ - r v^^^ 
Hdp the x*i^ 
bcj^md vhisMmnicdi<rt«yn«^ 
a. Iimirc^at ea^ 

y_ <»Cj^ricncw;nc[ 
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If necessary, the teacher should invite parents and social 
agimdcs to hclp^h ; v 

Use sudi woi^ airport, 
a ppUcc stetion, a puW^^^ 
store, a manufacturin^^^ plaufit, m art instim^^ 
p^de, a movie, a play;fswimmin|^ <^ 
Going plac^ Md scci^^ 
and children read with gre 
^ ^ _ thcy^ have seen. v^ I:^^^^^^^^ 

^c^lcr^cSh^^j^^ ^ 

a. ^Ig^6d^^^ 

^:-^^vuscsy^pjfe^^dif^^ ; 

v^^ ^of com^ 
ywn-ver&fl^I^^^^ 

c. ^Ehc^uiagi th^ch^^ 

^ Pl^? dcteke|help =inrcp]^^ ^>vcrltf 
and^ subject ;disaj^^ 

vv^rdv ordci^^a^ ^ -.- 

e. Set ^t'pc^^^ 

: ^ ^attention^alit^ 

f . 5c*3ifaf 

Promote /a.^uing^^^^^ and t«ys* 

buDd^ambitiom^^ 

a* - Use^rwding ^o 

, ^ ^^d;h&p^him aspirc^^^ 

b. See: that ihe cla 
GonUive Bidivctt thc^^ 
of cxploratioh,r j^^^ 
readingcBccauic soihany.of^^^^ 
<^tefcd,rthis^is:^ 

wwter^ h2u*d;^hat 

unemployed fIJJier whoKthei^rfore/ tiananite^^^ 

Try to give the jcAildrcn^^^ the schcK)lisCaff 

or in tfic coriimunity who ha^^^ 

Sdlect reading materiak that f(§^ 

diUdwn may see characters 

Use books whc^jMustra^^ 

pcoplcrin as rfavdm^ : - 



^^^^ 



- ^ z:- 




9. Equip the suitable levels of 

diffiqjJty and on a great yaiicl^ oif subjects. 

a. Provider newspapers and^^^^ fourth glide 

b. Provide su(xe» stori« of 
y/ho have ri^ 

c. i^kssure; Ac_,p^ 

V high adventurer ^ ^ ^ V : _ : 
To siimniarizc, these s^ 
that hdd pJomi^jfofcA^^ 
childi^n.j^By^^^ 
condi&nsjthat^^^^ 
jtfc^blfctO:^^ 




Chapter 2 



CUSSROOM ACTIVITIES FOR CHILDREN WITHOUT: 
PRIMARY GRADES 
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BuU do^you^laibW 
end of Ac th^^ 
bc^w.^Jndcr^^^ 
2ura^gcdtml<^^ 

s IVhilcircultu^^ 
/adcquatc^tovcxg^ 
fundap^t^j^^^ 

f rom wKicfi;^^^^ 
cpnccpte an^Arauditor^^^ 

for- pr4^ wcprmon in lorder^^^^^^^^ in stsunrdjtfd 

Englidi. ^ . ^ / " ^ V T^^^^X S^: ^ ^ ^ 

; Jli<»cVactivitie5 K - 

you^makc a scries H famiUa^^^ o^h 
it; waik across the ^ro6m:)^ children majr opcn^^t^^ 

and relate in proper scquenccpthc sto 
After presenting^ nuniber of thcse^^^^ 

the sequences of sound. As the dass bKScpmes skiiledj^more (sounds 
may be us(^ in^^ e^^ iS«juotjm; " 
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: 2. learning to follow directions must be /aa^A^. When you give 
directiom, keep them briefr^d simple.j^^^ 
direction and thra sui^ the dass 

imderstsmds what was saidr^^^^^^^^ directidns arc 

so givoi)^^^ 1^ 0<> n^d tc^ repeat them later for a duld^ To teach 
pupik to listen qu^ - 
^^.rThe ability t^^^^^ soundslin words may be 

develoffed. Haye jchildren dramatizerwords starting with a parti 
larsoundv^Eor^)^^ 
ipMyUtafiipj^pgund^^ 

nSgiwArthef/T i^^^ ^iX^ r : r . 

. :3ffi^yattiyifi^^hd^ 

Pic^reilaMcdSwdfi 
iThi«c^^iarig«i;^^ 
jso.thiffhe^cS^ 
^f2i^^Xise^ihi>^^ 
^<3ipi«jaic^ 
fSmpthCTAfiKld^^ 

motipn^jr7^5^c^ 

motipn^^tiSeidctecti^^ 

locate ih¥Slcader33ic]lw^^ 

dctcctiye is not Ip^ 
; dosdy^ithdut Iqoking^^ 

(MTCcdYj^heSgc^^ 

detcctivcilir V^Jv^^^^^^^ 
^^v^:Irtvest jq^^^^^ 

ai^inotjf ainyiair 
itfupugh^^e^^^ 
ifiic fruit, ficy^ 

smdl; xtc;\^^^ 

divddedjfexa^^ 
^ggcr^di»CT^ 

used!* v;-^^^:^^^^^^ 

^^-Th«cc actiyitiw;^!^^ ?;^^a^5^ 
z^^^g^Kec}^ 

dc^dop : the^^^^^^^ :"ea?*jjpf standard vEnglish, to^ sui)ply^^^^^^^^^ 
neoMsary -4wdb^^ language may beit^ph^^ 

in standard £nglish,^:a^^^ 
gi\t^Ae:fiadrOT opportu 

by M^^ : ; : - : 



9: 



sopn realize that youiarc . a s)mpa^ 

communicate and to whom> Hie dis- 

adv^taged child must dcvdpp^t^^^ conapt of^c tcadi^ 
ancc he has not taught-^ ex^ctsexpla^tioa f adidk 

2i Stimulate creative thpught and^^ 
activity^l!o}^t<xxi^^ 

the picture of an aaumal or a^^^ left pand of the pajpcr, 

the xhild iUustrates ihe pb^^ 




the x^tet?pand^^^ 
T^ius^Sic chUd^^^ 

withfthygatne^^ 

Syiding^c^group^ 

jump.liShc^^^ 

atfi|d|a|>^:^^ 

Sterna^ 

^toaibSifite^^cttd^ 
;^^!substitu^^ 
suh^toj^ ycrte 

maticfepfe}^^^ 
dis^^ttagect^^^ 
ftppfoa^iKr Fir^^ 
i^ythmic inotiom^^ 
new;didcs: lite^^^ 
ciildracte^ if he;hjd j 
widfr to cro^lm^ 
or^ddlcs Avhich 
'^hfeeiBeqrsloiCv^^^^^ 
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• Brpaden^^^ 

Lc^s look at some ^,y^ 
rcadUy^ailkblc in^wJiTO^ /^ i 

Use the cHUdren%fest\pefio^ tfnnVAm«n/::^Al the 

diiidrimr^i^ty 
>vKich diUdrcn 
Ocean Wavc,?^^id**t^^ 
UQtil the (^^^ 
thdnisd^ 

Tir^iDevisej^ 

auditOT 

jprcscntMdi^^ 
youngxichadi^^^ 
futui*^undcis%S 

^ Promotihc a 1^^^^ ^ ^ 

^l5^thojugK?thisS^ 
t^dio^cmjdo^^ 

i^alizaSion of^^^ ^ ^^^^i^i^^^^f^y^l^ 

mcmbcreofMVfaf^ 
^apshots may^be di^^ 

for thcnfiSfl^^^ 
t&cir5chUdi^£a^-y<^^ 

Penny, Marjoric Ton^y/ - - - ^ = ^ - / 
7 3\ AcquainMhesc^ Jsli 
maic tcadh^ 

your class^for a story^ hour o^^^^^ 

kind are invaluable to the (^U^ who has^ 



^.4. Use pqreni'Conferences M^ stress the importance of family 

activities, Snggf^i ii^^^^ be aUdwca ^ bSp with the 

arrangements for birthdays a^^^ 

importance of a daUy meal at whi^^^^^^ 

eat and talk together. : v ^ ^ ^ 



- - - _ — -^ -r_— >- -;>i 



r^e^~-r3r- 



The establishment of a structured classroom oi^anization is basic 
to Ae attairanent of this goal. The school day must proceed in a 
weU-ordered routine. Such organization devebps the chUd's assur- 
ance that his skills are equal to the daUy routine because of his 

suo^ulrp^^fKsHeinctt v^thUt.3^^^^^ : 

books about vanous occupations, e.g.. I Want to Be a Postman, by 
Carla Greene. Third-graders will be interested in the fuU-paee 
pictures of workers in past issues of the Instructor. The chUdren my 
coUect magazine pictures of people at work on various occupations. 
^ Ihese, accompanied by child-composed stories, may be mounted in 
a scrapbook for the library comer. s 

2. A "beauty spot" in the room provides the chUd with aesthetic 
enjoyment. As the children see lovely arrangements of dried weeds 
branches, etc they wiU realize that they, too, could brighten their ^ 
homes with these available materiab. The teacher may help the class 
gather sudi/matoraaJs neagUiet^ ^ 1 

3. Discussions help to emphasize atpirations. Encourage each 
■ cndd to discuss what he would like to ht when he grows up. While 

these Ideas may change many times before adulthood, the chfld wiU 
form the habit of looking forward to more than being first in Ime 
at an unemployment office. * 

4. Parent-teacher cooperation is important in developing a child's 
self-mage and self-confidence. At the first group conference with 
parents, develop a brief list of concrete ways in which the parent v 
can help his child. (For example: Each day ask your chUdwhathe 
did in school and listen to what he says. Admire the work he brings 
home. Take your child to the library or bookmobile regularly.) 
Occasionally the teacher, may send home lists of Ubrary books for 
the child to read or hear, lists of appropriate TV progiams, and 
notices of free or inexpensive trips for the family. 
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jr^Encouraging Pro 

j^Jt is.yiUl that the 

immediate rewards. As the^ withitlfcs^/the 
teacher^ may ^^pcrccpti^^^^ pHcripds mqt^sary to 

-_ achieve^oaJsr / " : 1^^- > ^ - /i v -V^ 

- i^^^ 

r eview what t hey karhed that day ^ e^g.^ the new word they jcnow; 
Ae^ry 1^^^ have read, tecomcsvaware df his daily 

aa^mpliAmente.35yheV^^^ 

^|to3ay?^ 

^02:iiAtftKe^^^^ 

sloi:y,^|i6aSi6un 

i;cad ^^^lyyparcnS^ : 7^^^^ K-^^^^ ^^^^ ^ 

^^3j^^Th§Jed^^ 

^wiUHjI^eSypi^^ . 
iintUiAe>wor^^^^ 

to^Wc^Jbrec, 3 mayjbc^cir^^ 

^ A^tAtf^^^ 
tA^^chUdrJp^^^^^ 
iPfegr^th^^^ 

andjwhere j^^^^ 

:purpo«c r -^^^^^^ i^^^^ — v^^ . ^ i - i^^^^ 

J^^ttHeJp^th^^ 
th^irTOHi fac^liti^^ 
^tunj^liitda^^^ 

cupl^fd^and^discuss^ for thcjcare^?thc mitenak^Rul«^ 
dipuld^^ kcpt^t^^ 
JhaV^pci^ suffer^h^ som^ 

sec that^irigs surc^put^w^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ 

•Suggested by Mw/Daui^^^^^^ School; DdipU.V 

^ - ^1-- - ^- "-"_Vz^ ..... .: 



_- _ f 

z ~ ^ 



2. Frequently check the child's own si^^^^ Pages from 
saniplc waUpapcr 

duldrcn to care for thdr matcriab. Su^^ 
dividends in tcnm of an^^^^^^^ to work. 

3. Teach table et^^ when^ the morning milk or dfternoim 
graharn crackers are s^^^^ a "party*' at which 
the chUd may practice propwr etiquette for soa^ 

clarify their social attitudes. After briefly describing a situation to 
ffi^git^a^^c^^ 

tiie chUdrcn should do?" Have several chUdren dramatize their 

solutipiuu^tht p^bW^ 

sclectithe b«t 6ne.r 1 ^-^^j^^^^^ 



• Providing a Foundation for the Reading Mastery 

^ irfec^^^^ 

.^^^^qupMyM^ 
immipl^^responses^^ 

voj^nt^OTpre pip^^^^ 
-nec^^ of a^criti^ a^ 

announce a daily item jpf .class interest, a surpn^, or a riddle and> 
the place m die room yherc tfie answer is hidden. The children- 
will quicklx form die habit of trying to read tiie mwsagc so that they 
AyiUknowahc^ 

^^-frac^ue^^ogfM^ 
t^fiho^^^^(Jr^f^^ 
rnk^Ol^epiw^^ 

a^in:^ 

rj^^gg pktOrc^ 
MgmJifa nam^^ 

f§Mi^ ^tym^thc^caph^^ 
sul^tutcawitcnc^^^^ 

folder in a cplumnr ^ --- t^-r ^ =^ : : 

4, Draw caricatures of comic fa^^ on itidividual pie plates to 
et^oiirag^f^d^ 
emotion coraSipnly^^ 

^ -:i4 "V^^ 
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the ncwspa[M!r arc a good source -of faow 

"HappyfHank,'^ etc; Before he places the 

*^ic face'*: depicting tte^^^^^ 

Standing fbelow:^^ a)ny(eyitfiat same onotibn 

throt^^ his^oial «cpi^^^ v V ^ v v : ^ I 

' 5. DUtfibuteywofi^^ 
an iindmtM^^ 
?md d^^ 

ojdcr^on 1 Ae tdialfelcdg^ 
draSijfti^ 

antonjm::^^^^^ 

activityien<»mag«:^^ 

Thci^ore^M^ 
provi& lirStructiofe 

va^pusTte&gip^ 
hcr-idir^ct^^ 
ent2tactSdti^,^^a^^ 
solvdng^^u^bm^^l^^ 
should bcimtrc^ua^^ 
thkd^ gi^e, 

childirehV written woA^^ f : - : V 



- — 



• Developing a t^^^^ in Reidirig f or - 

_ Two^^f ithfc niajor^^d^ 

thoscTof the idisadvantaged are the pres^^ of jre^ing maiterials and 

the widespread reading the more favored 

hoincs. TTie great vjdue of ^a daUy^^stb 

emphasized. .r_^ _ 

1/ The teacher shoU fpj particuiar 
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stories to be reread aloud. Repeating a wcU-lovcd story is not a 

w^tc o£dme, 

friends. 4'hcse friends a^^^ 

dnw a d^^ rc^in^througjhout^his/^ - w 

2. I n the preseri(^,of JHe class oftenwdnt:to^e 
J>o^ksfor(^^^^ 

tam:c of gding^ jthc^xt. 

giving Jhc^ 

:tea^q^y^^^ 

ofepatt^^l^mg^^^^ 

rf^dmgs^^^^ 
i5r3tc>Sn^^ 

intensive use of wdWcfincd goals, carefully programmed organ- 
ization, pupU action, and a)ncrctc aids. These emphases arc vital in 

y^^^stomgSl^^ 

Vthcsc:childr(?nrfu^ ^\ ^ - 5 



"You're fiomdt^ 
"Who me?" ' 

Eik^^I^arijihrafa^ 
Like a^se©d=in:.a ppd-^^ : 
fifid^l^Sc paft ?pf>ya^^ 
TSat^part^lG^ 

Win He loose the pearl? 
tetr^e aewl^btew fTO^ 
tet;a t^ciier^ " 
Bc^IisDigjjity 



•Frwdman^Rorcnaja. "^^^^^ T/»f Jourmt 

of Teccher Edu^ion, XV (Pccmbe^l964):;j>;^ 871.;- v ^^: fi ^ -r 
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Chapter 3 



CUSSROOM ACmVITIES^FOR^HitDREN V^^ 
MIDDLE GRADES \ 

S^: 1^^^^- ^^^^^ 
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idislikiC^schbolrrT^^ 
fcdin|^bf^idratific^^ 
mptiv^tiorifforlcjuiim 
cascs^ n«fe 

room Fl<»iiiin^ 



• SeiMmage ^ 

:It w mgcra^ 
and (^nadciation^^^^ 
bdi<5ve Aat he fcan^lcam 
to Icam^ndtcr achieve K 
a favoiablc isdf-un^^ 
achieymicnts torthe^c^ 

homes which are lacking in educational^tim which 
attitudes favoial3le to sucq^ 
(^dxtn are dep^nd^^^ 



the development of such attitud^^^ 

in need of acceptance, stimulation^ and encourage -^-n^^ - 

ITic following a^e examples of positive experiences which have 
helped children build sdf confidence/ One sixtfi gra boy expressed 
a dramatic growth in sdf estMm through hi^ w^ 

My knowledge was witgmbe^ 

fightrS^^ of these J myself started,^^ wjuitedeto fig^it; 

? l^i^^^Hi'T^ % :ISiiostiy_ had- 

-reye]^ 
-Kly^edfi^ 

m^lf^vwth^^t^iiitp^im^ 

^^J^'^^l^i^ip^ 8^de3gwaaTplicS^ 
rwmjShe feg^h:!^^^ 
_: pra^jhie, .di^ti^tedjme^lfe 
ithat^CTCj w [alsoifoiiS^axwSyr^ 
igy^feelings land^]^^ 
- and^^erfcS^ 

^^^^ 

SojRqbiStv^^?^^^^^ 
pwn?^ay/^He^h^lwn^m:p^ 
the Woridiin%^^ 
pc^cd7qutyt6^^^^^ 

about himsdf i v ; ~ i^-^^^^ :: _ V jjv z 

. THE SUN [ 
y - : z : HpW£degant =the:sun : - ^T: : 1 ^ _ : _ 

" v ^ ^ Pri'^'^chUIy/dayJir^^ 

. ^ ^^^;jI^cdJ^fc^nt^>ing. >^ r-- :^ - -^^-^ ^ - - ^ 

! - ^ IfowJ'U to^ 

V V For?^^ ? ^ 

^ r^^d now ifs^g^^ 

7 ^ 1 ^ ^ J^ in the^sra ^ : 

.In aiioAer daMroom a^Al^fth? gia^ 
taliz«4 on a chjld^s inter^^ 
dcction. The te^^ 

Pr^ident 3^aterial to^h^^^ read wr^ loSatedrTh^ 
vnrdte-lome^ : was: duplicated Yto^^^^^ 

: - . " 18 - " ": - ' 



language, When the report was fin^ 

sbutre it with the suycct hiit^^ r<K?ul^ 
Rqndi received a phot<^^ph^d an auto^ on AVhitc House 
stotionery. An added^distincfi^ of RoneU and his 

tr^isuied objccte iS^ 1 

Other activities that .might^te iiscd to stt'engthen the self-image 
of childnm^arcr^ : ^ ^ ~-- ^ ^ / ^ - 

Role=playing in the s!^ i V " 

D^usaon of W^ry :Pt diadvsmgiged grouiWrin:^ 

i^to5)irp\3dc 

=Tli(Su^:of fip^ 

"^^andjBluw 
-For^clfildg^^^ 
pertbnnanw^^^ 
P^thcff^aiD^mpli^^ 

mcth^^^dFnS^^ 
tOAUn^dfe^theVdc^^^ 
Attention ^0^^ 
p2Uticul^ly^iii}thcr2^is^^^ 

>Qne^problqn^wW 
I<^rping5t0/^ndle 
g^c^th; !& 
givit litdc-preparati^^ 
^mmpnly^ui^: in 
th<^ chUdtm have n^ 
T^^havc n^a-il^^ 
pleasure of 6im^ 
the neight^br^^ 
cative and r<sf^ndj^vcrByiy;i>^^^ 
ttc d^rpomT tea^ 

ineiUxpjnpgiairi.^^ ^ - ^ -- ~-- - : 

The activities pr^MOi^^^ mean- 

ingfui^ond ««prcMwhf^^ 

Iv Provide oppoitumtiw for pup or pantomime 

---- V viv^^y(ov6^ 
i. Hav<5 chUdntn di^ 

^ - : i^'" -- ---- 
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4. 



6. 



8. 



name has bec^ written on the board and a picture of the 
object has been shown; e.g.,^chimhey 
Use role-playing as a means of communication which provides 
a stimulus for discussion. Culturally deprived children can 
best express themselves orally when they can talk about thmgs 
diey actuaUy have seca 

Use puppets to provide: opportunities for the discussion of 
:rules involved in socid situations that^a^ as 
playground saicty^^s^^ 
bn^l^jdhc r^l^ 

^thc:sifuatic«i&^ - "^ ^^ ^^^^ 
Einplpy Am 
Children are fasciriate^^ 
whieh-ma]^ 
ncc^ 

by ^^gro^p^/^^ tdl^e 

st^y^thcmscl^^ 

Opi^Mmtitt shbu^ 

offj^ungd-dcM / :^ 

Try t^e magic;t6u^>to^^s^^^ 
>Yrite (juStjpns sim^ar to tho^^^ 

Wh<Uwquliyou:tna^ 
. What would you that it wdUd look hi^^^ 

^ What would yp^^^^ 
'ITiis garner fas^ 

Write oh:«^^^ wojnds which cfiiidren ^ 

idcntify/EsteM^ 

choose partners; Change the w^^^ 

Make tap^ of children*s okJ rc^^^ 

hdp pupils evduatc their own pcrfpimsmccs. This technique 

g^ves children the opportunity to discuss and refine A 

language skills* 

Develop oial language through the us^^ classroom 
window for focusing attention to the outride scene on a 
particularly snowy, sunny, or nuny day. Scotch tape a piece 
of construction paper over one of the window panes. The 
construction paper will have a peephole in it, bcneati) which 
there is a caption related to the scene outdoors. Children 
entering the room are sure to tsdce a peep. Discussion of what 
is seen will follow the motivation. 
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• Listeninx 

In oral language activities, listening is the other side of the coin. 
JPhildrcn without are not accustonie^^^ to listening. Communication., 
at home is seldom stimulating and often is monosyllabic. Usually the 
living^^ quarters are smaU and noisy. Tdevisioiw^ cars, trucks, 

and street noises assault the can The children learn to **tune out " 
Inattention hjis becn^^t^ 

inj' ^CK^^ ont^^^ fo^ any^laigA ot ^e; a vert)al_ 

a^l^tlOTrT^^^ 
^tiycrifi^^^ 

auditorySttcritibirt^ : : 



Ir Proyyde: q^^^ 

sugg^d ?by^s3ccfibn;^R&^ 
ahim^to^ 
after the par^^ 
pi^fend^^b^^^ 
Aatvwffidi was 

foUtnvs^ ^ S ;^ J V ^ i - 

hind legs ang p^ 

pa^edAo sfidt^^^^ He miffed th^ air 

and gave a soft 

tKegMy. -^.^ ^ I 

2. Write a letter of the alpha^t on the dialkboard ; read a group 
of five words, one of which h^^ board. 
Have a child name the word which begins wi& t^^^ 

3. Provide ways to dev^clop listening j^iHs through following 
directions, One teacher takes sevw^ m^^ to 
ino^ease the listening skills of his pupils. He reads a %ort 
paragraph with four or five directions. When fini^icd, he asks 
a child to follow the directions in the exact order read. ( Write 
your first name on the chalkboard) Sharpen a pencU^^ 
down the shade. Last of all eat the cookie hidden under a 
paper on the teacher^ s desk.) Directions of increasing diffi- 

^ cdty are provided as 'Jie children show progress. 

4. Develop a listening log as a inotivating experience for these 
childrcii^ GoUect fascinating objects such as tuning forks with 
different sounds and provide opportunities for listenings 
talking, and writing about them. Children may listen to the 
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rain, then talk about its sounds and write about it 'fhe 
listening log may contain writings about noises heard in the 
room as well as spedal sounds heard: on the way to school. 



• Reading 

Children who have failed again and again in reading sometimes 
learn to hate the printed page/ to 
tpjrcadeffcjc^yd^ 
ncf^ito^b^g^^ 
rcaSl^-^is imp^i^«^ 
and find sm mtd^t^^ 
chHchrrff S 
Since reading^^^^^^ 

pD^blej Ex]^^^ 
taScigg r trip? t^^^^^^ 

oen^, ^d btho" plaoes ofiint^ ;/^lSt(ening to rcco^ ; using tape 
recorders; Md/sccingrmo\d<sia^^^ : 

Imsmy swch a^^^ gproWth in 

language di^dopm and te^lncrc^^ 
reading bascd^^ p^ 
children without of tien fa^a^^ 
of words and phrases wK% th^y f^^^^ 
apprrach is an excellent 
For too long the idea crf^ 

from their pwhTd:periencc5^p^^^]^^ the 
first grade. Use the interested oi (nUturaJly disadv 
the ba^ of J initial reading acti^ Typicid tSpics rnight b^ the 
Beades, the latest dance ct^, rockets, or a favorite TV serial. The 
initial choices are q)ringboari from Avhk^^^^ teadier may work. 
Later, the devdopmcnt of positive a^^ be CGk)rdinated 

with reading experiences in which children cnoDuraged to express 
their pcisbM feelings. Here is an example of ^e responses of one 
dass to the statement: 

Happiness is when . . . 

... you have lots of money 
. . . you do a good deed 
. • . you get a job 
. • . you*re with your girl 
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. . . you have a home 

. . . the rdit is paid. ^ * 

In the beginning let the children tisc thet own modes of expression- 
as long as inter-actbn arnong the group is promoted. Write down 
the ideas expressed. They have meaning for the group and thisi 
approach cstablisJics a working relatiomhip betwecn^^ teacher 
and the duIdrcii. L^^ 

later ^age of dcvdopmentT Each ^^c^^^ copy of the 

in^e=voc^l^y£(^^ 
wordrecogh^ 

iUm&atM]^^^ ^ - ^ " c^, ^ ^: 

stories^ thg\i^Mrc5^ 
quiKl^ witlr^^ 
thestp^inl^^^ 

usaige f rom cvtt^ the 
i>^BliMung^^ to 

Diirin^^^^^ 
mt(Mre5ts^5f^&^ 

ul^ics^in^oi^lcrHtql^^ f oUbwing 
acti\dtics ar^ uscfi^^^^^ 

1. Enc^ui^e difldrcnV to: become; and develop 
q)cd2Ukcd^v^^ 

'n^e lovjMKof folk;^^^ 
WiA sohj^;. thc^^^^^ 
that dcsmbe the^^^^^ 

2. Makesimgiediawingstoi^b^^ 

words as stockyafdy^^^ ^cl /igA/AoKx^. iJaye childkren 
make their wn illustiations. 

3. Help devise inl^ctionaJ ga^ special vocabularies 
of vadous kmjds. Tlitt^^^^ whidi should be self- 

^ checking, are enjoyediy^m^^ 

Msuiy o^cr imtructiond devices and vic^^^ experiences may 
be used to dcvidop vocabulary. But the best appi direct 
experience. Ghddren without heed opportunities as simple as^^^ 
i% visit to a supermarket or a shoppin^center ; a ride on the escalator 
m a large store; a shopping trip to a greenhouse or nurse Such 
experiences add new words and meaninj^ to meager vocabularies. 

One of toda/s major instructional needs is for adequate reading 
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material oriented toward the urban child from deprived areas. Story 
characters should represent various races in settings which inflect 
the pupa's own environnfient-^ut not its sp^^^^ 
reading skiU wiU rwult frdm the use of such material. 

A wide variety of materials diould be used to supplement the 
basal-reader program; Sj^cial cmphasis should be placed on au^^ 
visud materials. If a diild^rejects the printed pa^c, the teidho' 
shodd try to cKwig^^^^ 
IWs <Jiangcvt 

do^!a^m>feaffiCHcia^^ ^ 
shodd 

mato^^nd^rca^ 

ftpgramm^^^ 
n^^ch^^iiistru 
tion whichjprovidc i^ 
particidaily: ii^tf^ 
I^ograms neai to be: 

Vnthoilt ^ ' ^ : ~ V - ^ ^ ^ 

Many disadvantaged children enter the intermediate grades 
unable\to read wiffi 

too often areV confronted w& ^contdit^^^ 

studied, hcaWi^ scienoe— at^|fi! il^ich^tl^ are 

a^gncd. They gencraMy^a^^^^^ 

Thus, die tca(ia;[s^^f^^ 

has faStlT ill th<dr a^^^^ Icam, and^ 1^ l^ rcading.^^^ 
Jic shodd a»cmbk asm^y matSi^ thVTindc^dent 
and instmctional reading lo/c^^ A tcadiS wrote die 

foUowii^ account of her exp^(mc«; ^dtfi a group of children in a 
social studies situation* - * i 



The childr^ and I were both fmstrated. I triad every approach and 
technique that was known to hdp my fifdi graders get meaning fxom 
the pages of the social stu^M bobki But their l<iDb aind xesponsct told 
me we were wasting our time. Then came an idea! Rewrite the 
material in «mple language, using the vocabulary and sentence 
stmcture they could read and understand. I made the selections lAort 
but concise. After writing, I duplicated the material so each diiU 
would have his own copy to keep in a folder* Specialized vocabulary 
was introduced gradually and repeated many times for reinforcement 
This a{^roach was varied. Each day I would select one word from the 
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paragraph that pupik would learn to spdl. The children were 
encoun^ed to draw a series of pictiira in sequential steps that would 
portray t!:** stories read: Fi^ufsndy/ 1 would asugn a few 
that could be answered from th were g^yen 

hdp in selectirig ariswers and in expressing their thouj^ts in complete 
sentfmqes. The children grew in thfa cxperiOTCer So:<^^ 

As do« any pupU/ thc a^^^ 
yadcj^^^f mc^ 
jiropcilj^iiw 

cMdrcn find^^^ 

Ac^MdiVr;^^ 

durmg^ ^iici^iS Ag^;^^^ 

dnmiatiza 

via iitf omisdv^li^^ 

advcrtBcmoats^ : ^ ; ^ \ v ^ 

One of Tihc m(»t hclpf^^ 
tpgi^cr isa B<3bkrF^^^ 
of i^pcrbaci^l^ 
ass6rdn^t;needs to^^^^^^ 
hobb^(s^ The worfe of i^pul&^^^ 
available in:pa{^^ 

Fair gives the diildj h^^ ^ 

The hard^p-reach chQd chaUei^i^ th^ 
plan caref idly the individual readihg fare which will arouse his 
interest 'nie followirig serves as an iUmtra^ 



Ray, age ten, had never read an ttitire book. In fact, he had never 
read a part of a book, althou^ he had average abiHty/ He didiked 
reading and his Khccl record wsu tin|»tbfactory. However, Ray spent 
much of his free time in the sdiool Ubraiy looking at sdepce magaaones 
and the pktures in the scieiice books/ He was eager for infoxmation 
but his only satisfaction was the jncturei. The Ubiariaii noticed that 
his interest related to the outdoor Worid, the world he knew before 
becoming an urban child She lint introducea him to Le^s Go 
Outdoors and ga^ hiin help as he discutted the pictures. He asked 
to take it home, returned it after three days to say he had read it He 
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aslccd for another and Aose Cii/r A a Cricket, which A^*as followed by 
Snakesr lpttMt m Tt^^ as Ray and tibe Ubnuian bull 

read&grdcsipi cf the boofa^^^te read aroimd 4e ±tmt **Tht 
World Outdoors.*' His rep6rt% bep^ ^nng^Kiard k i^^ 
cfther childrMi to read tiicsc boo^^ 



Xlhildrai Mdttout muflt^^^^b^ reading materials wluch 
confiim their M intiSiuced to 

ma^^^hi^ 

let them knoi^ that they, their problems, and their worid arc 
inthtti^dafbr^^ 

: a useful life. ^ . ^ ^ ^ : ' 
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• The Interralatedness of^^U ^ 

Every teacher must establi^^e of skill and fluen<7 

in &e entire ku^tUige suts a^ of 
communicaticm (listdiihg, i^>ealung, reading, a are 
interrelate^, time should be^^en to acti^des invdvi^ all d( them 
within the mesmingful conj^t df evdy kho^^ for growth 

in each area has a boieficial effect on the other facets of language 
devebpment £, - 

The ^taJblishment of a classroom atmosphere which encourages 
individual oral exprcsrion is essential* Over a long period of time» 
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Chapter 4 



CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES FOR XIHItDREN WITHOUT: 

^^^^^^^ r 



:*^i^ustqm 

tpdss^^erm^x^iyr^ 

recq)tivcjto 

diif e^n^^pl^ehi$^wh<q^ 
w&cse:rcoepH>aty46^tt^^ 

be a^dut^teiihg^bnc.^^^^ 
r^tumifor^^ 

• d^an^i the cv<^ 
teacher^ miu^ tm£r^^ hzpc 
Holding skills arid the ria&i^ of ?^his pUpi^ 
needs. ^ ' ~~ ~ - -/ 
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teachers should work to develop the understanding that each pupil 
has: ^ - 
The right to speak. ~ 
The responsibility to give careful attention to the contributions 

of others* 
The duty to question.: 

The need to evduate critically both hb own contributions and 
thosc^of^his peers. . ;^ ^ ^ 
- It ^imjwgant 
d^^SsjH^hgwj^^ 

En^ai;m:^^ 
^d^tiKra^^ 

to^l^^^id^ 

Iv^ Xi^n^t^^^^OT^i^^ 
V d^tect^anfl^i^^ 

sg^c^dr^ j^^^^^ 

EvdR^(C^pJe?^^ V: V ^ j " V 

?<^o^e/ lMu5sp[« 
Wbr(^ smdV^jp^ 

DisqMs?apprpp^ diai^cter and ]^ pbt 

Dian^tisM plaj^hi^^^ 
to audicnj^^^^^ 

4? Write racfio scnpte ^i^^ting lai^^uage div<^^^ 
rfch^ra^ 

The teachCT should diffcrttitiate^^^ 
to communicate and the cxprddon of though in {mttems which, 
reflect the teacher's own cultural background; 
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• Word Recognition and Vocabulaiy Building 

Rec(>gnition is the pero^ion of scnnctiiing already known. It 
follows that pupils with Ihnited langus^e development will g^ei^y 
have a reading handicap! of similar degree, and tcachere of every 
content area can contiibute gceady toovercomihg this deficit 

Six q)ccific proocdurcs for helping to develop woid recognition 
skills and to extend vocabulary follow: 

L Bdoie reading activities bq^, intitxiuce new words in 
mcwiingful context Write full sentences on the chalkboard 
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widi the nw words underlined. Have pupib read the sentences 
slently^jthen aloud., Disdiss b^^ meaning juid prohun- 
'dation of new words. Allow key sentences to remain on the 
board for pupil reference dunng^ent reading activities. / 
If reinforcemoit is durable, erase the underlined words in 
key^sentenc^ ahd caU oil pupils to write theappropriate words 
in the bl2mks._A:list of the^^ mayiappear elsewhere 

on the chalklx)^ so that jwpib may-rdfcr to this lilted 
inininiize q)dlmg:e 
l^njPl^lsu^ 
let^rcdicai^& 

Sincg^hc ^ &j»r^U^ 

awl '^ di noct^ ^ ^ ^ L ^ 

Ehiphasi^ the function: of ?cont« ddimiting jmiesuung 

throug^^ ^ ^ ^ : 




5. Aadst pupils to recognize word structure and to infer meaning 
by noting ^nilarities between new words and Imown words. 
The study of common prefixes and suffixes, as weU as common 
roots/may be highly valuable in extending vocabulary. 
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cfiialkl^aS yrc^^^ 
7, Strqi^cn phonic: skilb^-b^^^ 
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• Concept Ofvelopment 

^ Even when a pupil is adept at word recognition and pronuncia- 
tiwi, conuniimcatiohiu^ cniy v, !ien there is agreement on 

nieaning. TTiis agreement inipiies a background of common ocperi- 
ences and referents oh the part of the conveyor and the recipient of 
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the thought— a ^ckgrolmd which the diltuiaUy d^ 
often 'lacks. Therefore, the instructor cannot assume that meaning 
is achieved merely because pupils are responding lycrbally in his 
classroom. (For example, during an animated smsdl group discussion 
with a teacher about amnual income, one girl revealed imperfctct 
understanding when she remarked that, wWle twelve thousand 
doUars a year sounded like a lot of 
aU that while torgct p^^ v : - 

Ino^crjo^j^ 

cxpmciic«^ Softs T 
Hcrft|&e s^^ 
i. AVfer^if 
~ visc^ pupyi^&p^^ 
- reMftf^r^dfXraf t a^ 

^sic^^cqntt^^ 
2r ytiSbei rca^ 
_ whenilcarn^ 
- /^jMrgyidc^tac 

3. Employ pictur^^ffl^ 
^(W^iate (^^^ 
^Bnarjir aitivify^^^^^ 
listening and ^or ob^ 
di^ dhisdkbpa^^^^ 

csipetw^ - 

4. Hail sictivjti^ whjc^^ 
tion of^eammgs to pr^^ 

^ concept formatioh. 

• Comprehension 

Reading is of ten defined as die ability to obtain meaning Jrpm 
printed symbols. This> functional definition underacons^^ t^^^^ oon- 
tnbution made to l^ading instruc^^^ who 
provide sys^atic initnictipn in the only 
of textual material, but of nups, globes^ giaplw, charts,^^^^^^ 
diagrams. In almost every a^^t of the curriodum^t^^ need for 
developing pupil ability to icbmprehend both yerbsd and non-verbal 
symbols; because of tiiis, every tciaMchcr should be aware of the 
necessity for such instruction. 

Specific procedures are suggest below: _ 
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Question pupils' understanding on three Uvels: 
Literal: 

How old was Benjamin Franklin at the time of this story? 
(Answer is stated directly in the text) 
Interpretive: 

J About how many years ago did these events occur? (Date 
of the story is given. Pupik must estimate elajm! time.) 
Evaluative: : \ ^ / v y ^ 

;Why dp ypu_^in^^ 
----- i^i^l^n^^ 
> ownv^w^ 
G^idefpupil^^ 
^j^^-^tfen^^ 
iSi^ Ict^pupil^jcl^^ 
a^jylai^lu^^ 
-Asfc^pupl^^ 
orto^^r Ikying i^d 
Let pUpU^^j^^ 
vhca^inj^^usingffacvju^^^^^ 
Pfovifeb^ 
byr yia\^ng :p§i^^ 
sdencc dempr^^ 
bi^orlc its conduaon and a^^ 

mcnt; and Jcading: pupils to^^^s^^ alterhla^^^cdoiu in 

evaluating 

Motivate 

wcU-writtcn dircc^^ to fpUpwcd fpr^^^^^ 
activities. Simple paper ^d pendl^^^p^^ i^Iutibiis 
rely upon sequential foUowing of written ins^ 
be used to develop careful readinj^. 
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• Study Skills 

Systematic instruction in study skills often will contribute ixy 
dramatic, rapid improvement in academic performanoi and hence 
to pupil security in the classroom. It diould be noted at Ae outset 
that a requisite to success in this area is provision of texts and other 
books appropriate to the abilities of the pupib. Therefore, it l^oomes 
the professional obUgation of imtriictors in the various departments 
to seek out multi-level reading materials or, in instance where 
commercial offerings prove inadequate, to produce their own 
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through cooperative effort, ^: 

Some specific procedures which have been found valuable in 
teaching study skills to boys and girk of high school age are li^d 
bdow. . ^ — 

1. -Griait pupils to die use of qjcdfiq materia through lessons 
designed to aajuaint t^^ Qucstibiw such 
as the foUovmg may |k5 iwcd: 

VWiat K die tide of^e twk? Why do you think the autiKor 

V^cnts^^^ 
■^^^ragiaph^^]^^ 

^a^3^sug^tiQns^ 

2. Give briefs pa^ 
arc c^fclly^stTO 

■ step, employ duplicated guide sheets adapting die SQ3R 

tjuic^ wWdi^i^ 
lyjtetCis thcvp^^ 

(Pupik^^^ ^^ptcr tide, an^ >e<^ 

hcadinj^ itoyleteim 
Whatqiitt^ma^^ 

Question step. j qucs. 
tions, or transpq^^p 

What dp we alr^dy know a^ 

step.) (iSipils suivcy mttitadly, or foundational 
information on which to build.) 
Read to find the answers to our questions. (R— Reading 
T step.) 

c. Be able to answer all questions, citiier orally or in writing. 
(R — ^Recitation step.) 

• Critical Thinking 

The ability to read and to react critically is vital to the develop- 
ment of economic eifidency and of civic responsibility in a demo- 
cratic society. Almost every subject area presents oppbrtunitics for 
the probing questioning of statements and of generalizations: ' 
What tells us so? 
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d. 




How do we know this? 
Why should wc believe this? 

Is this fact ot is it someone's opinion? What words or phrases 
give us clues? 






Systematic instruction, based on a practical recognition of indi- 
vidual differences in ability, should proceed from basic evaluations 
necessary to meet the needs of daily Uving to higher levels of 
evaluation, such as propaganda analyses. 

Three suggestions for developing this ability foUoM': 

1. Analyze advertisements to help develop skills of comparison.. 

a. Compare sizes of given grocery items with their unit prices 
to determine which offerings give the most for the money. 

b. Examine sales offerings of brand name merchandise by 
differo^t stores to discover inducements to buyers.^ 

c. Evaluate relative quality of similar items on various price 
levels to decide on the most suitable purchase to meet 
individual needs. 

2. Examine and compare ti e news offerings in various pa^:.jrs to 
discover which have the broadest and most unbiased coverage. 
Structure such activities so that pupils may develop the skill 
and attitude of reading newspapers and news magazines 
objectively. 

a. Which headline is most exact? 

b. Which article gives the greatest number of facts? 

c. How many statements of opinion are given? 
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d. Which presentation is most interesting to you as a reader? 
Why? 

e. What are your ^vrsonal needs in selecting a newspaper? 
Which publication meets them best? 

It should be recogn^cd that holding to unrealistically high 
standards in the selection of news media will negate the values 
of the above approach. One must consider which is better, to 
produce pupils who read some newspaper regularly and well 
or to uphold unrealistic standards of selection which may 
discourage pupils from readmg any paper at jdl. 
3. Build awareness of propaganda techniques through analyzing 
the content of : 

a. Editorials, to determine the publisher's pomt of view on 
various topics. 

b. Cartoons, to ascertain whether the editor or publisher is 
attempting subtly to persuade the reader to accept a 
particular belief or philosophy through pictures. 

c. Advertising, to learn how advertising copy writers appeal 
to various emotions to persuade the reader to buy. 

• Oral Reading 

Outside the school, life situations requiring oral reading are 
relatively infrequent; therefore, this aspect of readmg instruction 
might be conadered of litdc importance. However, the oral reading 
of appropriate material may serve several important functions: It 
can provide the teacher with an informal diagnostic tool for use in 
judging pupil word attack skills and reading fluency. It can build 
pupU confidence m speaking to a group by supplying the security 
of printed words as a guide. It can motivate speech improvement 
by demonstrating the importance of making oneself imdeistood. 

Silent reading should always precede oral reading to insure 
comprehension. This tenet precludes, therefore, the procedure of " 
requiring pupils to read aloud, in turn, new and unfamUiar material. 
(Only in an mdividual diagnostic situation should pupils be asked 
to read new selections without preliminary silent reading.) 

These meaningful activities may be used to develop oral reading 
ability: 

1 . Readmg aloud sentences or passages which corroborate pupils' 
answers to questions or support their statements in discussion 
may be required by teachers in all content areas. 
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Choral reading of liter^jy selections may be utilized to buOd 
pupil confidence and skill. (To emphasize dear enunciation, 
the first step may be listening to a recording of the selection. 
Pupils then may practice reading in unison with the recording 
and, finally/ they may tape and play back their own rendition 
for comparison with the model.) 

Dramatize pupO-written radio scripts of favorite passages from 
ficdon, of historical highlight in social studies^ and of great 
discoveries in sdence. . ' 

• Extensive Reading 

A most important outcome of a school reading program is the 
pupik' development of lifetime - eading habits, both for information 
and for enrichment. Culturally disadvantaged pupils, who often 
live in conrununities where reading is held in low esteem, are not 
easOy persuaded to read widely. Therefore, the teachers in every 
subject area must work diligently throughout die secondary school 
years to make additional reading purposeful and rewarding to their 
students. 

Some spedfic procedure for encouraging extensive reading 
follow: 

1.. Range beyond textbooks, wherever possible, by employing 
additional materials in source books and periodicals. The 
opaque projector facilitates such activities for whole-group 
reading and discussion. 

2. Encourage membership in paperback book dubs by sponsoring 
group orders and by providing dass time for discussion and 
reaction to selections purchased. 

3. Prepare a bibliography of rdated books on many different 
reading levels for each instructional unit. Make it possible for 
each pupO to select books which he can read widi ease and 
profit. (Consult the librarian for assistance.) - 

4. Prolong the plea$iure derived from reading by removing the 
threat of the lengthy written book report. Allow pupils to 
sdect meaningful activities to record their reading such as 

writing annotated library catalogue cards; 
writing book advertisements; or 
drawing illustrations znd writing appropriate captions; 
making coUagea using symbols found in a story (A coUajje 
is a picture or design made pardy or entkdy with pieces 
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of paper, cloth, or other textured and figun^d materiak 

attached to a background.); 
constructing projects described in informational material; 
writing radio scripts based on selected passages; 
reading orally to the class; or 

participating in small group discussions of reactions to a 
given book or to problems in related books. 

• Conclusion 

The secondary school teacher of any subject who strives to make 
himself a reading teacher as well as a subject teacher hdps hi5 
disadvantaged pupik in many ways. He gives encouragement by 
maintaining a confident optimism about pupil reading potential. He 
establishes pupil security through slow, systematic, sequential, and 
functional instruction in reading skills. He fosters the habit of 
reading by providing reading activities in practical learning situa- 
tions. He guides pupils to reading success through the use of 
materials suited to their interests and to thek abilities. All these lead 
to improvement m pupil attitudes towards the reading task. Then, 
capitalizing on this gain,^the teacher can work to improve pupil 
sdf-image, to motivate higher vocational aspirations, and to increase 
human understanding through the reading and discussion of 
pertinent books. 
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Chapter 5 



PROGRAMS IN READING NOW UNDER WAY FOR 
CHILDREN WITHOUT 

Millard H. Black 
' Los Angeles City Schods 

Gertrude Whipple 
Detroit Public Sdhoob 

'TpHAT THERE IS no bcst way to teach reading is as true for diOdren 
without as it is for any other group. The successful teacher of 
di^dvantaged children needs to have an empathy for his pupib as 
wcU as to understand the psychotogy of learning, to know the 
principles and techniques of reading instruction, and to apply hu 
professional knowledge in satisfying the mdividual needs of his 
pupils. Through this su«en of einpathy and of professional knowl- 
«lge, he must see himself as the one person who, at that mcmient 
/and in that place, has the opportunity to help the pupQ develop the 
skills and attitudes which will enable him to escape from the cyde 
of poverty. 

The programs here described, preschool through high school, 
reflect the knowledgeable, sympathetic concern of many mdivkluals 
and grouiK. Each of the programs included has been successful in a 
specific sdiool situation. Perhaps no one of them pi^sents the solution 
to a problem you face in your schod; but it may be thai elements 
of one or more of these programs will supply the needed spark to 
stimulate you to more effectively educate some disadvantaged child. 

• A School System Seeks to Develop the LanEuase 
Skills of Preschool Children Without* 

A Los Angeles program, now in its second year, promises success 
with preschool children who are handicapped by lack of experiences, 

•Bcmice Christcnion, "PropoKd Outline for Pre School Education for Low 
Soao-Econoraic Lever' (Loi Angeles City SchooU, Division of Imtructlonal 
Services, Curriculum Branch), November, 1964. 

Ida Mulock (Editor). "Expcrimenral Prc-Kindemrten Projects, 1964-65" 
(Los Angeles City Schools, Division of Eiemcnury. Education) , July, 1965. 
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Cfficntial concepts, and language skiDs. Thus far a limited number of 
experimental classes have been formed. 

Rationale. What arc the language patterns observaUe in most 
five-to-seven-year-olds who live in the low-income areas of the city? 
Observations showed that such children generally: 

Understand more language than they use in conversation. 

Possess more restricted vocabularies than do pupils from areas 

typified by higher average inccmes. 

Have too limited vocabularies to permit adequate communication 
and concept development. 

Fail to recognize tKat all objects have naines, and that the same 

object may have several names. 

Use relativdy immature sentence structure. 

Lack adequate listening skills. 

description, yfhzt^oxjld be the^dfic goals of a program 
designed to assure that children from low-income areas enter school 
witfi adequate language skills for the task of learning to read? On 
which areas ^ould such a program focus? A statement of the goals 
adopted for the present experiment and the general procedures used 
to attain cadi goal follow: 

! • The devdopment of a positive self-image in Ac child. This is 
essential in his orientation to learning and to becoming a dc&ablc 
member of society. A positive self-image was stimulated through the 
use of materials such as a fuU-lcmgth mirror, pictures of children of 
an cultures, light and dark-skinned dolls, ^ries of children of other 
races, and photogiaphs of the individual children in the classroom. 

2. The devdopment of language facility. Learning to communis 
cate effectivdy through oral language, to li^ to others, and to 
understand what is beuig said was fostered by having the chfldren 
par&dpate in activities which encouraged them to ask questk)ns, use 
complete sentences, use names for areas and items in the classroom, 
learn new vocabulary, and use new materials. They were also 
encouraged to use language in statmg and sdving problems. ^ 

3. The devdopment of conceptual skifls. The diildren partid- 
pated in such activities as: ' 

Discovering tiie azc, shape, and color of va**-* -is objects. 
Listening to simple stories which contribute to an understand- 
ing of size, shape, and color. 

Listening to nursery rhymes and stories written especially for 
young children. 

Discusang and describing simple pictures relating to familiar 



experiences and/or stones. 
Exploring the enwronmcnt 

Uang varied materials and unfamiliar equipment such as the 
telq>hone. 

4. The development of perceptual discrimination* The childien 
enjoyed: 

Completing puzzles, beginning with die ea^est and woriung 
towai^ the more complicated. - 
Uang blodcs of varying azes, comparing them and putting 
like dues togedier. _ 

Matching materials of the same size, ^i^, and color. 
Gat^orizing matmals that relate to a familiar activity. 
Discriminating among materials of ^^ing tdctures; identify- 
ing each through the choice of words relating to tactile 
sensation. - ^ 

Dnunatizing rhythms. ^ 
Discriminating between sounds— loud, soft, high, low. 
Learning song^, ihym(a, and fing& plays. 

5. Physical development Definite effort was made to have the 
children use their laige and snail musdes effectively, and to develop 
lateral and eye-hand coordination and sensory dis(^mination,_ 

6. Socialnemotional development, which includes the perception 
of self as a capable, worthy individual. £mphasis was jdaced on 
leamir^ to woric 2uid play alone, to work arid play with otheis, to 
take turns, smd to follow duections. " 

Evaluation. The ^wth of the pupils participating in the two 
initial pilot programs is to be assessed in terms of parental attitudes 
tpw2urd the dcperiment, teadier and teacher-aid attitudes, success in 
motivating the pupils, changes in pupils* self-concepts, and growth 
in intc^ectual abilities. 

• A Church Leads in Providing a Preschool Program for 
Childreji Without* 

In March, 1964, the Episcopal Di(x:e$e of Michigan offered the 
Great Cities Project in Detroit partial support^ for a preschool pro- 
gram. Accordingly, a class was oiganized in the Franklm Schod, 
and a certified t^dierj* was placed in chaige. The chtmii provided 

•This report is adapted from "An Educational Program for S and 4 Year Olds 
at the Franklin Sdiod, Detroit, !964'!965/' by John C Soule, Principal, in 
collaboration with F. D« Chandler, Marlynn Levin, Carolyn Dunlap, et «/: 

fMri Marlynn Levin. 
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13 volunteers to asast her* These assistants were college grained 
housewives who had had work experience in various oiganizations 
and. church groups. 

The pr^chool dass^ which cbn^sted of 25 disadvantaged three 
and four-year-olds, met each Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
morning. - 

Approach, The daily program provided many^ opportunities for 
the cfaildrm to sharpen thm sensory-motcx* and percqitus^ 
Items such as fruit,-fish, turtles, and^rpcks wdv rcj^tedly observed^ 
handl^, and discussed so that the pupils might berame faft 
their physical dimennoh^ comDOflition, andrtmture« For example, in 
investigating various types of f nii^ the childrai looked at a par- 
ticular fruit, fdt it, cut it open, smeDed it, and tasted it; after these 
mtdti-sGosbry expon^^, £ey desoibed the fruit, and compared jt 
with- other ifiiiits« Skiltful questioning by the staff motivated the 
children to express their ideas* ^ ^ 

Incentives for vocabulary growth were pro\dded through listening 
activities, Gonversition and free play* Pupils were stimulaLted to 
clarify ^ elaborate upon thdr ideas* Thtis tfadr vocabularies and 
use of accq>table language were increased dsdly* 

Parental involventent Since a successful preschool experience, 
cannot-be aconnplished entirely apart from the home, the program 
was deigned to .involve parents as well as children. For example, 
parents were to mc^t certain obligations if thdr children were to 
continue in the program* They were^q>ected to attend monthly 
meetings, transport pupils to and frcHn school, notify the teacher in 
advance of necessary puf^ absence, and be present at the chiUren's 
registration and health examinations* 

In additicm to in-schod contacts with parents, periodic calls were 
made to the homes* ^ 

EquipmenL A wide variety of equipment, was made availaUe to 
the children* Among these: 

large and small blocks, tinker toys, trains, blocks, and snap 
blocks; 

roll table, chest, mirrors, bookcase, and large tables; 
a complete toy kitchen; dolls, ddl furniture, and ^^Bress-up 
dothii^'j 

a laige ramp running under the classroom windows to enable 
children to look outnde; 

outdoor toys, ^.jf*, wagons, teeter-totter; indoor toys, e.g., pull- 
toys, cars; 
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puzzles, from ample to hard; 

tools such as hammers, a saw, a screwdriver, drill, and p^ 
board. 

Evaluation. As a result of their preschool experiences, the children 
made noticeaUe improvement in their psychological test scoi^, were 
more outgoing verbally, and devdopol a curiority and enjoyment 
of learning in a school setting. --—r. 

• A First Grade teacher Plans for Childre Without* 

As part of a federaUy^ppprted pr<^iam for disadvantaged youth, 
the Enterprise City School Dfatrict, Compton, Galifornia, developed 
a ^pedal first-grade program for pu^ who had shown low achieve- 
ment in the Idndeigarten. The chief purpose of Ae propam^vas to 
assure the chddren's success in b^it^ung readiii^ 

Description. During the last few weeks of the school year, 25 
kindergarten pupils woe selected for die program. The kindergarten 
and first grade teachen made the si^ecdon with the as»stancc of the 
principal and school psychokgirt. The major criterion of sdcction 
was the degree of language immaturi^ dfaplayed by the pupfl in 
comparison with his peers. The puirils chosen wcrt the <mes deemed 
1^ llkdy to kam to read during their ensuing first-grade 
encc. The principal and die FTA president invited parwts to die 
school to dbcuss the program in its inception* 

When die potoitial failures entered first grade in die fiOl, thqr 
w»e sorted into five reading groups. The teacher wo^ed widi each 
group for periods of 10 to 20 minute. The basic trading lesson 
generally connoted of a group^ictated experience story. After 
^Hmtaneous discusdon of an interesting experience, dictation of 
sentoices, and recording of the story on the chalkboard had been 
completed, each pupfl fllustrated some phase of the story. TTie 
teacher wrote a sentence or two to acarnipajiy the chfld's drawing 
which was then bound in a book. The various books were delightedly 
read and re-read by the chfldren. ' 

As further stimulation to learn to read, instructions to individuab 
and the class were g^en in printed form. Pupfls read aloud die 
instructions {e.g., come to this chair, get ready to go out to play) 

V reported by: Doa Hodcs, Project Director, Economic and 

Vjjuth (WrttinitMs Agency, Enterpnse City School District, Compton; and 
Tbdma Henney, Educauooal Consultant, Economic and Youth Opportunity 
Board, Los Angdct. '^'^ ' 



before trying to comply. Instructions were ^ven' orally only when 
necessary. _ 

This language-experience approach was supplemented twice 
weekly by the use of preprimers and a related activity book. Trade 
books with story-telling pictures were used to whet the children's 
appetite for reading. A concerted effort was made to have the pupils 
speak in complete soiteifces. 

Many school and neighborhood ^alks were taken: ''listening 
walks/* *leaf walks," and "smdl walks,'* are but a feW examples. 
Often, the group^re^mcd to check on things which had been 
observed on earlier walks* 

A, unit in the social studies prt^gram concerned the children's 
professiomd and vocational choices. Under the topic "I Want To 
Be,'' pupils discussed their ambitions and the kinds of tnunihg 
requincd for the jobs they chose. This acti\dty was dcdgned to rsuse . 
their a^irations. 

Evaluation. The experimenters state that growth will be evaluated 
through the use of the California Test of Mental Maturity and the 
Lee-Clark readuig readiness tes^ although cpmpaiison with control 
groups is not anticipated. It is expected that the individual anecdotal 
records will provide the greatest help in assessing pupil growth and 
indicating deniable curricular changes. 

• College and Untvenity Students Tutor Middle-Grade 
Children Wfthout* 

In Greater Lp$ Angeles more than 1,200 cdl^e and univernty 
students on 14 campuses meet twice weekly with pupils of various 
ages who require tutoring in reading. It is in the middle grades that 
the disadvantaged reader is just bq[inning to doubt his ability to 
cope with society. Thus, this is an opportune time^to help him. 

Rationde. The tutors hoped to provide needed asristance and 
encouragement, but not to replace the teacher. Thdr'purposes were: 

(1 ) to hdp the pufnl percdve himself as capable of success in schod; 

(2) to hdp hun understand the personal-values of education; and 

(3) t6 hdp him succeed in the subject areas. 

Description.^ .The tutorial projects were conceived and initiated 

Mdaptcd from a rqiort prepared by Mn. Dale Manball, Tutorial Comoltant, 
Ofice of Urban AlFain, Lof Angelei City Sdiools, from ai prcsenucion to the 
Lot Angdcs City Board of Educatkm^ June 10, 1965. = 

••"How to Surt a Tutorial Project: UCLA Tutorial Project, December, 1964'* 
(Lot Angelcf City Schoc^ Otice of Urban AUsin). 
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by the students themselves. Projects were located in community 
centers, schools, and churches. Each session lasted an hour after 
schooL 

A coordinator was responsible Jor recruiting and screening tutors, 
providing for their orientation, assigning pupils to them, and working 
cooperatively with the principal or teacher coordinator of the local 
school as problems arose. Often the principal designated a faculty 
member to work as crorduiator. This crordinator obtai^^ 
mendations of interested pupik from other teachers and saw that 
the pupils obtained parental permission for the project. He also 
facilitated conmiunication among tutors and teachers. 

In a typical tutorial project in the middle grades, tutors worked 
with individual pupils in das^oms and libraries. One child might 
be animatedly dictating an^ experience story to be used for reading 
practia;, while anoAer might be r^duig a trade book for later 
discussion with his tutor. At the same time another tutor and another 
pupfl might be discussing a forthcoming trip to the cbll^e. campus 
to see a basketball game. ^ 

Though responsibility for an individual project rested with the 
tutor, he often sought expert help from the facidty of the institution 
he was attending. Resource materials which were developed in Los 
Angeles to assist the tutors include: "How Can I Help Children 
Learn to Read?;" "Tutoring Tips;" and "How to Start a Tutorial 
Project.** Community interest and cooperation as well as financial 
assistance was provided through associated student body groups, 
service clubs, civic organizations, and business firms. 

Evaluation. While statistical evaluation of the projects is not 
c<Mnplete,-indications are that positive^ results were obtained. The 
evidences include favorable comments by teachers and parents, the 
continued interest of tutors, the eagerness with which children 
awaited their tutors and their quick, positive responses to the 
assistance given. The dropout rate was low, attendance good, and 
the waiting list of pupils was ever-present. 

• Summer Library Services for Children Without 

Why shouldn't the dementary school library serve pupils during 
the summer months as well as during the school year? Why dorft 
pupils in low-income families read as much as do those in more 
favored areas? The program desaibed here indicates some answeis 
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to these questions.* 

Rationale. "Read for Recreation" was established in 1963. Serving 
the entire Los Angeles City School District, the program meets a 
peculiar need in the disadvantaged areas of the city. Thie program 
is especially popular among pupils in the middle grades, who have 
' ^>ieved independence in reading but fail to read as widely as they 
should. Libraries for the program were chosen on the basis of 
community need, available facilities, accessibility, and high summer 
playground attendance. - 

Description. The program, an integral part of the total school 
recreation schedule, was supervised by certified teachers who had 
received preparatory training which was cooperatively conducted 
by the Elementary Library and Youth Services Sections of the city 
schools. It consisted of two pre-service and four in-^rvice sessions. 
General policies and procedures ^were discussed and important 
current needs were covered. 

Near the close of the spring semester, the local school administrator^ 
distributed a notice to parents which informed them of the program 
and invited children to use both the summer school library and the 
public library facilities. Libraries were open daily for ten weeks 
Daily schedules were flexible and reflected local patterns of usage. 

Children's reading interests were stimulated'and guided by weekly 
themes, which often coincided with the themes of the playground 
program {e.g., "Welcome Week,'* "Fourth of July," "Hobbies," and 
"Space and Science*')/ 

A "Read for Recreation'' certificate was issued to each child who 
read ten books at a city, county, or school library. These highly- 
prized awards bore the signature of the Superintendent of Schools, 
an Associate Superintendent, and the local principal. 

Evaluation. The luccess of the program is reflected in the 
comparisons given below which cover a 4-week period. 





No. of 


Pupils in 


No. of Boob 


Year 


Libraries 


Attendance 


Circulated 


1963 


38 


52,606 


25,442 


1964 


145 


243,100 


178,420 


1965 


158 


123,037 


86,659 



^Report based on Read for Recreation (Los Angeles City Schools, Elementary 
Division and Division of Instructional Services, 19m} « 
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• Junior High School Students Are Provided with ''Not 
Merely Equal, but Compensatory Education"* 

Inner-city schools arc characterized by rapid turnover in student 
population, discipline problems, low teacher morale, family disrup- 
tion, and community- disorganization. Conscquendy, academic 
performance is low. In I960 the Cleveland School System undertook 
a search for "effective ways of dealing with the rapidly accumulating 
deficit in educational attainment'^ in one of the city's areas knic>wh 
as Hough. 

Rationale. The four-year project in Hough emphasized the 
development of techniques for increasing the educability of culturally 
disadvantaged children; the moclification of the school oiganization 
and curriculum with a view to increasing the services to children and 
the community, and the enlistment of the active cooperation of the 
entire family unit 

At the outect, the program attempted to personalize education for 
each pupil. His acadonic deficiencies and strengths were assessed. 
Parents were reasswrcd of the schoo! facult/s interest in their chiU, 
and their support was solicited. 

Description. The program provided intensified guidanoe proce- 
dures to help pupils build self-confidence and hope for the future. 
Among the techniques used by a special counselor were non-verbal 
intelligence tests; preschool orientation sessions for beginning 7th 
graders; orientation plans for individual newcomers; individual and 
group counseling sessions; disscnunation of occupational informa- 
tion; and trips to museums, industrial plants, and music and drama 
centers. Pupils were uiged to seek advice concerning their personal 
and academic problems* 

Augmented health services were provided. Physical examinations 
were given early m the school year; referrals were made to 
community .health services and the school nurse assumed responsi- 
bility for continuing follow-up. The health services staff conferred 
with parents at school and m the home. 

A home visitation service was considered to be one of the most 
effective and desirable aspects of the program. It helped to surmount 
the parents' preoccupation with the struggle for day-to-day survival 
and aided the school in interpreting its-program to parents. 

Experience-broadening activities were designed to increase the 

•This report was adapted from . . .and educate them ail, Cleveland Boanl of 
Education* Cleveland* Ohio (a pamphlet) . 
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children*s familiarity with the demands and opportunities of urban 
livipg. The activities included field trips, a camping program, and 
an after-class recreation program whidi was open ax days a week. 
Over 700 boys and girls enrolled in the recreadon program. Stress 
was placed on following the rules of the game, r^pecdng the rights 
of others, and taking the proper care of equipment. This emphasis 
resulted in a marked decrease in vandalism. 

Special instructional services included reading imi)rovement 
das^, remedial mathematics, ixansitional classes to hdp students 
move successfully from the elementary school to junior high, anid 
^^production classes*' for incipient dropouts. The production classes 
featured practical tasks in home economics and industrial arts in 
which pupils were able to experience immediate success. 

The following hdpftd services were supplied for teachers: pre- 
school workshops, reading improvement workshops, faculty meetings, 
planning conferences, bulletins, reports, and expanded profes^onal 
library resources. A reduction in teacher turnover after the second 
year of the project indicated that these sendees were appreciated. 

Evaluation, Certain guideposts for compensatory school services 
may be observed in die Clevdand project: the full support of school 
administrators, the increased financial school support, involvement 
of the total school staff, the crucial importance of effective 
communication, and the need to focus dearly on specific issues. 

• Preserving the Talents of Junior Higli School Students 
Without* 

Afiirming that it is the obligation of the school to assist students 
in discovering and developing their capabilities, selected juiiior high 
schools in the Houston Independent Sdiool District cooperated in an* 
experimental program designed to increase the skills of low-achieving 
pupils. The essential features of this experiment were reduced dass 
aze and major curricular change. Great importance was also 
attached to making students fully aware o! the practicality, utility, 
and value of every assignment. Each learning experience was 
appraised in terms of its value in satisfying the needs of the students. 

Description, Gass size was limited to 20 students. One-third of 
the school day was devoted.to the language arts, with emphasis on 

•"Report on Talent Preservation o£ the Junior High Schools o£ Houston 
Independent School District/* Board o£ Education, Houston Independent School 
District, June 12, 1961 (a pamphlet) . 
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corrective reading. One of the six school periods was assigned to a 
modified mathematics course. In the remaining three periods^ 
students were scheduled for physical education and for electives 
open to the entire student body. 

To teach reading, a well-balanced skills program was conducted, 
which made use of many different methods and materials, and wide 
use of the library. Recordings of poetry and short stories, as well as 
dramatizations and choral reading were used to develop listening 
skiUs and to foster appreciation: 

Consistent reading of the daily newspaper was featured. A regular 
time was designated for skimming the front page and for discussing 
news of national and international importance. Students were taught 
the function and appropriate use of all sections of the newspaper — 
the weather report, cartoons and pictures, fillers and jokes, human 
interest stories, the sports page, and the comics. Habits of good 
grooming were taught through the society page, while help«wanted 
ads were used to stress the meager employment opportunities for 
youth of limited training* 

Students were instructed in completing bank deposits and checks; 
they were taught how to make out applications for employment, 
driver's licenses, library cards, social security cards, and health 
certificates. Rigorous training also was given in writing social and 
business letters. 

Many efforts were made to acquaint the pupils with theu* 
.community. Each of the original classes was scheduled for a trip 
down the Houston Ship Channel to the San Jacmto Batdeground. 
During the trip, the captain of the vessel lectured about the history 
and construction of the channel, the foreign ships which were in 
port, and the industries which line tl?e channel. As an outgrowth of 
the trip, students requested the inclusion of a unit on state history in 
theh" study. Trips were also made to food processing and distributing 
plants, puUIc utilities, military bases, parks, zoos, and F aries, and 
to sites of various communications media. Performances by the 
symphony and the ballet were enjoyed. 

Civic responsibilities were discussed in connection with an 
examination of voting machines. Speakers visited the classes and 
discussed, the unportance of education. These speakers represented 
the United States Army recruitmg service, the state employment 
agency, the city police and fire departments, the Department of 
Public Safety, business and industry, and medical and other 
piofcssions. 
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Evaluation. Teachers and school ofRcials reported that the 
program was successful in inculcating a sense of group and 
individual pride, and in decreasing the number of discipline cases 
in the experimental group. Students f requendy commented, "For the 
first time in my life I enjoy school" One principal reported, 'Talent 
Preservation is the most needed and beneficial program that has 
ever been offered in my building." 

• Teachers of High School English Improve the Reading 
Skills of Students Without by Changing the Curriculum* 

What chance has the pupil from a low socio-economic environ- 
ment to succeed in the typical coUege-oriented English program? 
How meaningful will Milton, Shakespeare, Chaucer, or Shdley be 
to him? How much interest will he evidence in reading The House 
of Seven Gables, The Last of the Mohicans, or Thanatopsis? Pupils 
who are described as be*>ig "culturally disadvantaged" do not know 
what the school assumes that thity know, nor have they the many 
different reading skills — ^and the attitudes toward reading and "its 
various purposes — ^that they must have to be successful with the 
content of the average high school English curriculum. 

Rationale. During a summer worldhop for teachers of secondary 
English courses in the Detroit Public Schools, a curriculum in 
communication skills for slow and culturally different students was 
designed. This curriculum was to be interesting arid challenging to 
these pupils and would be tailored to meet their needs. A basic 
premise of the activity was that it provide assurance of success for 
the students and emphasize the skiUs which are important for 
reading magazines, newspapers, and books of popular interest 

Description. The skills >'hich were stressed included conversing, 
discussing, analyzing mass media, keeping posted on current affairs, 
Ustehing, organizing, and thinking critically. Major emphasis in 
instruction was placed on proceeding from the concrete, rather than 
ttom the abstract. 

Plans were carried out for insurmg the selection and availability 
of content which would be of interest to this particular type of 
student. Because of the importance of advertising in the lives of 
everyone, considerable attention was given to advertising appeal 

•aarcncc Wachncr, "The Detroit Great Cities School Improvement in English " 
Improving English Skills of Culturally Different Youth in Large Cities, pp. 126- 
128. Bulletin No. 5 of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964. 
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and consumer buying. Other kinds of content which were used 
included humor, managing time, managing money, improving 
personal appearance, developing a code to live by, and dealing with 
tensions, frustrations, and disappointments. 

Evaluation, Initial evaluation of the program, based upon a single 
semester's experimentation, indicated that motivation for learning 
had been increased and that failure, dropout, absence, and tardiness 
had been reduced. Increase in the 'use of the basic skills of com- 
munication also was observed. . 

• High Schools improve the Reading SklWs of Students 
Without liy Providing a Supplementary Reading 
Program* 

As part of a larger experiment to determine effective ways to 
interest adolescents in reading and to increase their reading , skills, 
two high schools in underprivileged areas deliberately set out to make 
reading matoial and remedial-reading instruction acc^ble to diose 
pupils whose reading skills were distinctly bdow average. 

Rationale. The school officials and teachers believed that it would 
be possible to increase the desire of pupils to read if many books of 
many different levels of difficulty were readily available and if 
sufficient time was set aside for pupils to read them in an 
environment conducive to reading. It was also thought that remedial 
reading instruction might be effectively coupled with a library 
program. 

Description. Reading rooms which could comfortably accommo- 
date 80 or more students were generously stocked with a wide variety 
of books. Some of these were in paperback, some iii hard cover; 
some of them were easy to read, some were difficult. Students who 
were assigned to the program came to read twice weekly. One of the 
unique features of this experiment was the presence of a teacher- 
assistant who acted as librarian, and aided pupils in selecting books 
according to their interests and their own assessments of their reading 
ability* This person had a wide background in English and literature, 
but had not received teadier-education. Another assistant with 
similar qualifications supervised programmed instruction in English 
one day each week. The regular teacher, released by the assistance 
provided, gave special help in reading and composition to the 15 or 
20 students who needed it most. This specialized instniction was 

^Clarence Wadiner, op cit, pp. 12C*129* 
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conducted in a nearby classroom. Each studcnt^s compositions were 
kept in an bdividual folder and referred to by the teacher during 
individual help to make the student aware of his progress. 

Evaluation. Informal evaluation indicated that under this pro- 
gram the students read more books than ever before. This is a very 
gratifyingfindingjnasmuch,as^anj^ 
tends to increase reading ability. 

• School Volunteers Provide Reading Help for 
Elementary and Secondary Children Without 

The School Volunteer Program, a function of the New York City 
public schools, b^gan as a pilot program in New York City's Public 
School 141 and has been supported by the Public Education 
Association, the Pfcw York Fund for Children, and the Fund for 
the Advancement of Science. Later, financial support was provided 
by the Ford Foundation. _: 

Rationale. Since cultural deprivation contributes to deficiencies in 
language background and to low scholastic achievement, the Volun- 
teers provided elementary-school pupils with direct help in reading, 
arithmetic, conversational English for the foreign-speaking, and 
creative writing, music, art, and dancing. Volunteers also relieved 
the teachers of non-professional duties, making it possible for them 
to give more time to individuals and small groups of children. In 
high schools, volunteer service was chiefly tutorial, and generally 
confined to reading, English, mathematics, and foreign language. 
Other areas of service included provision of dothmg and the 
sponsoring of cultural activities such as visits to theatres, concerts, 
and museums. In some instances, needed country vacations and 
scholarships were provided by the Volunteers. 

Description. Reading Help Volunteers were selected from men 
and women who indicated special interest in, and aptitude for, thk 
type of service. Assignment was preceded by a personal interview, 
attendance at two basir training sessions and at four special reading 
training sessions, and participation in apprentice training. A Volim- 
tcer served a minimum of fhfet hours per day for two days each 
week. 

Other personnel involved in the Reading Help Program included 
a coordinator who was a reading specialist and who trained and 
supervised the Volunteers, and a vdunteer chairman who supervised 
the program in each p^^.iticipating school and served as liaison 
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between the school and the Volunteers, 

*The Volunteer encourages the child to read by taking a personal 
interest in him and by developing a program to meet the child's 
needs and interests through: 

Reading to and with him. 

Listening as the ch'ld reads. 

Stimulating the child's interest in books* 

Providing books for the child to read at home. 

Opening new horizons through discussion. 

Preparing experiential and drill material on the basis of informa- 
tion furnished by the teacher. 

Maintaining a journal for each child. (This serves as a source of 

information for the teacher and the Volunteers and also serves as 

a medium for evaluation for the Volunteer.) 

"Above tlie elementary school level, in addition to the foregomg, 
specific empiasis is placed on vocabulary- building and on com- 
prehension (the ability to follow directions, to extract the main idea 
of a paragraph, and to answer questions pertaining to the text which 
require some original thought)/** 

Evaluation, During 1964-65, there were ten Reading Help 
Programs in the New York City elementary schools, 5 in the junior 
high schools, and one in the senior high schools. A total of 175 
Reading Help Volunteers worked twice weekly with 20,000 children. 

Initial data indicate that about 85 per cent of the pupils who 
received help advanced from one to three years in reading achieve- 
ment. Teachers and principals have given the program their strong 
and continuing support since its inception. 



•PEA School VoluntecTf, ''School Volunteer Reading Help Program Fact 
Sheet,". New York City Board of Education, June, 1968. 
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